High Politics and High Finance
share of the spoils may seem to have been ungenerously dealt with. They did their best, however, to find reciprocal compensation in exchanging smaller gifts with each other. Thus excluded from all chance in the scramble for the ^"500 worth of valuables, a man in the position of Bland Burges thinks himself in luck if he receives a quarter cask of Malaga wine, as well as some boxes of almonds, raisins and grapes, from a former colleague then accredited to the Spanish court, William Douglas Brodie.
The snuff-box tradition lingered on at court long after snuff-taking had gone out. During her sojourns abroad, Queen Victoria, before she gave her famous shawls, now and then presented a snuff-box. The fourth Earl of Malmesbury, the Foreign Secretary, when minister in attendance on the late sovereign, speaks of such a gift going to the wrong person. The mistake was only discovered when the snuff-box had been converted into coin.
Does the desuetude into which have fallen these pleasant little customs, and all formerly comprehended by the term "gratifications," coincide with any improvement in the ethics of diplomacy ? That is a question apposite enough to the fresh chapter in our international story opening with George Canning. The best answer to it will be given by a short statement of facts. Diplomacy has been called the war of peace-time. Its progress ought therefore to have been marked by some of those ameliorations which have taken place in the usages of arms. Explosive bullets were prohibited before the first Hague Conference by one of the Geneva Conventions. At the Hague Conference England, yielding to pressure caused by spite, abandoned even the use of the
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